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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN AGENT— II. 

By T. W. Davenpobt. 

Note of Correction. — The expression, "Before going, Mr. Barnhart remarked 
to me," etc., etc., found at the opening of the second paragraph of page 7 of the 
first installment of this paper, should read, "Before going, he remarked to me," 
etc., etc., the pronoun referring to Matty Davenport. 

Several times since commencing to write these recollections, 
I have hesitated in the work on account of the doubt in my 
own mind as to how they would be received by my fellow citi- 
zens who should chance to read them; whether the readers 
would not be inclined to dismiss my declared intention of 
giving an unvarnished account of agency matters, so far as I 
knew them, as quite out of the common order of human nature, 
and therefore improbable, and fall back upon the more natural 
assumption that my recollections were prompted by a desire 
to vaunt my virtue as an exceptionally honest Indian agent. 

But, as hereinbefore stated, my appointment was wholly 
unexpected and unsought, and the principal purpose I had in 
view, and which determined my acceptance of Mr. Rector's 
offer, was the curiosity to know the true inwardness of a busi- 
ness which had gained for its operators the bad reputation 
generally applied to them, of "blank voucher artists." 

I think, however, a fair perusal of what is here written will 
show that I have not gone beyond the probable truth, or been 
actuated by any desire to write down anybody below what 
the facts warrant. Rather it has been my purpose to state the 
facts, as respects persons, and let the reader draw his own 
conclusions. 
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And there is one reflection due to this subject, as it has gen- 
eral application to distinctive employments, viz : the tendency 
to a growth of customs peculiar to each. And I must admit 
that as respects the customs attaching to the agency system, I 
was totally ignorant. I had never been upon an Indian reser- 
vation, had never seen a report of an Indian agent, or any of 
their papers— at most, some blank vouchers, and sub- 
vouchers; the abstracts and other papers necessary to the 
sufficient quarterly reports, I had to construct with or without 
suggestions from Mr. Levy, the cook, who had gained some 
knowledge of that method of keeping accounts, by copying 
reports of army officers, while acting as hospital steward. He 
had been a long time in the service, he said, and had served in 
a similar capacity on an Indian agency in one of the Terri- 
tories. He was well up in the matter of agency customs, for 
which he was quite a stickler. 

It will be recollected that about the only general instructions 
Superintendent Rector gave me, were couched in the sentence. 
"Manage the agency on the square, just as you do your own 
business," and in conformity with that rule I made the an- 
nouncement to the employees, when taking charge of the busi- 
ness, to which they all assented. 

At that time, Mr. John S. White, superintendent of farm- 
ing, got leave of absence to go to Portland to attend to his 
private business, which took a month. So, in making up the 
papers for the last quarter of the year 1862, Mr. White's 
voucher called for only two months, and the sum of $200. To 
this he objected, much to my surprise, and stated that such a 
deduction was contrary to custom. He was supported by Mr. 
Levy, who said it was "an unheard-of ruling." Of 
course, I could not controvert their testimony; in fact I had 
no desire to do so. But how can I construct the voucher so as 
to give Mr. White the full pay of $300, without certifying to 
a falsehood 1 And to make this matter plain, requires a state- 
ment, such as the voucher must contain, to conform to the 
regulations of the Indian Department : 
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"The United States to John S. White, Dr., for three months 
service as superintendent of farming at the Umatilla Agency ; 
last quarter of 1862, $300. 

' ' I hereby certify that the above account is correct and true, 
that the services have been rendered as stated, and that there 
is due therefor the sum of $300. 

"Signed, , Indian Agent." 

This is the way the voucher must read in order that Mr. 
White could get $300, but it compels me to sign an untrue 
statement, for Mr. White has not performed the service as stat- 
ed. To this the two contestants for the inviolability of custom 
replied, ' ' Suppose it does, who will know whether the service 
has been performed or not?" My answer came quick and 
warm, "I know, and what troubles me, is, that I am the one 
to verify a falsehood. You can rest assured that I shall not 
do it." Mr. White said he would appeal the case to the Su- 
perintendent, to which I gladly assented, as it relieved me of 
responsibility. He chose to present the case personally, and 
made a trip to Salem, taking sub-vouchers in my name to re- 
imburse himself for expenses, all unauthorized and unallowed. 

Mr. Rector gave him a letter instructing me to pay Mr. 
White the $300, but as that did not relieve me of signing a 
false voucher, I refused to be governed by the instructions. 
I offered to make a voucher certifying that he had performed 
two months service, and that I paid him $300 in obedience to 
the Superintendent, but this he would not consent to. I then 
proposed to execute a full voucher, if he would hire a man to 
perform the lacking service, to whieh he agreed, and I sup- 
posed the matter was adjusted satisfactorily. But I was in 
error. Thenceforth he viewed me as an enemy opposed to his 
interests, instead of a friend who could not be persuaded to 
sign a false certificate. 

The regulations governing Indian agencies stipulated that 
neither the agents nor the employees should own any interest 
in the sutler's store. It was reported, however, that Mr. 
White was a silent partner of the sutler, Mr. Flippin, who was 
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a cousin. I made no inquiries concerning the matter, but 
passed the usual certificate to the employees for their signa- 
tures. Mr. White did not sign it and wanted to know if I 
considered him less a man of honor than myself, and expected 
him to sign a falsehood 1 I answered, ' ' Tell Mr. "White that I 
do not question his word or his honor; that if he signs the 
certificate I shall assume that he is not interested in the 
sutler's store, and if he refuses to sign it I shall assume the 
contrary, and obey the regulations of the Indian Department 
by appointing his successor. ' ' He signed. 

Mr. White had been in the draying business in Portland for 
several years, and knew the merchants there, and their retail 
customers living throughout the State. Hence his acquaint- 
ance with that class of business men was quite extensive. To 
such of them as traveled through the reservation on their way 
to and from the city, Mr. White's house came to be a con- 
venient stopping place for dinner, for which, at 75 cents a 
meal, he must have realized a fair remuneration. Besides, it 
was an accommodation to his friends and acquaintances, in 
this country of long distances between places of refreshment. 
At this time, Grande Ronde Valley and Powder River were 
fast settling up, and the gold mines at Auburn were attracting 
population, so of course, Mr. White's eating place became 
more and more to have the appearance of a regular tavern. 

I suggested to Mr. White that he could not keep a public 
house on the reservation without permission from the Indian 
Department, to which he responded, that he could not have 
the heart to deny his hungry friends a meal, and he could not 
feed them gratis. "Yes, I see the difficulty, but the business 
is growing and must be stopped." 

Down the river, some three miles, just off the reservation 
and where Pendleton now stands, a store and tavern had been 
located, and the keeper of the latter sent up to me a written 
protest against keeping a public eating house at the agency. 

In terms, we were not doing so, for there was no public 
notice or solicitation for custom. In fact, we were, and I 
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caused notice to be posted on the ends of the departure from 
the main road, informing travelers that we could not feed 
them at the agency without violating the instructions of the 
Indian Department. This ended the business, and Mr. White 
resigned his position as superintendent of farming and de- 
parted for the Auburn mines, leaving his family at the 
agency. I regretted very much that our ways did not coin- 
cide, for Mr. White was a genial, kindly man, not at all lack- 
ing in intelligence, and therefore socially attractive, still, I 
could not, for a moment, think of cutting loose from all 
guides of safe conduct. 

From such incidents, and there were others, I could see 
and feel how easy it is for even well-disposed persons to 
depart, little by little, from the true course and soon lose 
sight of the purpose originally had in view. And how much 
easier and more certain such a departure becomes when the 
guiding purpose is vague, or loosely held by the person essay- 
ing it. With such a torch-light of truth in hand, how ludi- 
crous is the public expectation that Indians can be brought to 
take an interest in civilizing pursuits, by persons who never 
studied the problem of civilization or had any faith that the 
Indian is susceptible of being anything more than a barbarian. 
To such people, though commonly honest, working for self- 
interest is a natural and, I can believe, inevitable diversion. 

If the Government expected or desired to succeed in civil- 
izing the aborigines, then the first step was, to select for In- 
dian agents only those who were experts in the civilizing 
process • not mere theorists to be sure, but practical men who 
had faith that every advance is the result of individual exer- 
tion of mind and body ; that progress is not to be put on and 
off like a coat, but consists in doing, in adapting the whole 
man to his environment. But, judging from the failure of 
the agency system to promote the welfare of the Indians, and 
the too common corruption of the service, we must conclude 
that no rational tests were ever applied in selecting agentsi 
As a matter of fact, we know that agents were never selected 
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by the application of any civil service or humanitarian rules, 
but appointed on account of partizan service, wholly at vari- 
ance with the benevolent designs of the Government. 

About 1870, the agency system had become so rotten that 
the Grant administration was persuaded to accept agents se- 
lected by the churches, but this did not appear to be any 
improvement. The churches did not apply the proper teste. 
Agents were selected on account of religion, or rather belief; 
a substitution of church service for political service. The real 
test was still partizan. But religious profession has small 
influence upon the civilizing process, as relates to Indians, 
which is mainly industrial; neither is it an assurance against 
the peculations of politicians. After the failure of the church 
experiment, the Government had recourse to the army, whose 
officers were assumed to be above sharp practices. But this 
move was met by the combined opposition of the politicians 
in Congress, as it curtailed their means for rewarding the 
personal service of friends. So the army, in this connection, 
is without praise or blame. Though my experience at the 
Umatilla was short, too short in fact to speak of it as conclu- 
sive evidence of the soundness of my views upon the Indian 
question, yet the responses to my experiments left me no 
room to doubt that Indians must travel the same road up to 
social and industrial competence, that all successful races have 
traveled before them. Indeed, I can conceive of no other 
process except that which tends to make the individual man 
an active, energetic and intellectual factor of industrialism. 
How to accomplish it is the problem. Setting an example, 
though good, is wholly insufficient, as the past experience has 
abundantly proven. 

The Indian must be more than an eye witness. He must be 
the doer, and to make him so, he needs more stimulus than a 
man who has passed beyond the hunting, fishing and maraud- 
ing stage of existence and its feverish excitements. He is not 
lacking in a game of baseball, and other physical contests 
involving his pride and faculties of emulation. And is there 
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any reason why the same kind of stimulus and encouragement 
employed to advance industrialism among the whites, should 
be entirely neglected upon an Indian reservation? Agricul- 
tural societies, with their bounties and premiums; clubs for 
discussing methods and results, and the consequent strife to 
attain excellence. 

The Indian schools, such as Chemawa, are in the right 
direction, to the extent that they are selective and manual, 
but likely they will prove to have a baneful influence, in that 
the graduates will find themselves out of rank with their kind. 
An Indian agency would be free from this taint, and with 
a wide-awake agent, well informed, and anxious to verify his 
aspirations for improvement, would afford the best oppor- 
tunity for successful experiment, to be found on this continent. 
Merely allotting lands to Indians and declaring them citizens, 
is to turn them out to the mercy of the white wolves of civil- 
ization. That, too, has been proved. 

As has been stated, there was no appropriation of money by 
the Government to pay for the services of a clerical assistant 
to the agent at the Umatilla, an evidence which should have 
been conclusive that he was expected to perform such service 
himself without additional compensation. No house had been 
built especially designed for an office where such work could 
be performed free from the interruptions of other concerns 
and hence the agent had to keep his accounts, construct his 
papers and make out his quarterly reports to the heads of the 
department, within the one-roomed cabin where his family 
resided and performed all of the operations pertaining to his 
household. There was a large building which served as a 
meeting or council house to which the agent could repair to 
meet any considerable number of his wards, but for ordinary 
consultation with the chiefs or head-men of the tribes, hearing 
reports from the employees or interpreter, from sheer con- 
venience, his house was constrained to permit that innovation 
too. And, on the whole, I think such relations, when con- 
ducted with respect to the sacred proprieties of private life, 
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contributed to mutual confidence, affection and respect, in- 
stead of degradation and, through familiarity, loss of dignity 
and esteem. Our experience was, that all persons so admitted 
became more kind and respectful as time passed on. The 
common Indians, one at a time, as we requested, knocked at 
the door, were invited to enter and be seated at the fireplace. 
One chair was reserved for such purpose and the sitter, after 
an hour of silent inspection, would pass out and another would 
enter and take his place. Day after day for weeks this was 
kept up without any question hinting at intrusion. Sometimes 
I or my wife would ask if we could do anything for them, and 
the invariable answer was, the Walla Walla word wato, or the 
Chinook wake (no.) Our little daughter, then five years old, 
having learned a few words of Chinook, would essay a con- 
versation, which always produced a relaxation of countenance 
indicative of sympathy. 

I had been busy for a month, making out the annuity lists. 
when the interpreter entered one day about noon and inform*^ 
me that the council house was full of Indians who had sent 
him to request my attendance forthwith. I asked him what 
appeared to be the matter, as I had not heard of any dissatis 
faction with my way of managing. 

' ' Oh, you will know when you have heard what the Indians 
have to say. ' ' 

"But, Antoine, tell me of their wants that I may have time 
to call my thoughts together." 

"You will have time enough," he said, and I could observe 
from the pleased expression of his face that some surprise was 
in store for me. 

Upon entering the house and looking around, I saw at once 
that this was no impromptu gathering; seats had been pre- 
pared and there, in perfect silence, sat as many as 200 Indians. 
Howlish Wampo, in his fine cloak, was in his usual place as 
master of ceremonies. He, too, looked pleased, and for the 
life of me I could not guess the purpose of this unexpected 
meeting. With rather suppressed gravity the chief arose and 
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seemed uncertain as to what he should say, but, passing along 
with some apparently meaningless exclamations, he told me 
that these people had been silent but watchful observers of 
what I had been doing since I came, and had formed an 
opinion of which they wished to tell me personally. He then 
took his seat and one at a time, to the number of twenty or 
more, stood up and gave the result of his observation. 

They all had the same opinion, though expressed in differ- 
ent language. They had been watching me closely when I was 
not aware of it ; they had seen me in my family, had looked 
into my heart and had drawn close to it and their hearts had 
told them that their agent is an honest and friendly man and 
would treat them as brothers. There was no dissenting voice, 
but I remarked that only a part of the large audience had ex- 
pressed an opinion and I asked if any one there had a different 
opinion. Howlish Wampo answered, "No, all alike." I then 
said that such testimony was very gratifying to me and, being 
so unanimous, I might suspect that some white courtier had 
been working up public opinion to please me. Of course these 
people expect me to be as frank as they have been and speak 
my mind without fear or desire of giving offense. "Yes, 
yes," was answered. "Well, before I begin I desire to ask the 
interpreter and all the other employees if they had any hand 
in working up this meeting?" All answered in the negative. 
Old Mr. Henry, the carpenter, who had been there two years 
and was well acquainted with the Indians, said he knew 
something was afoot but he did not know what. I began by 
saying that my good friends here assembled might regret 
having done so if I should bore them with a long speech, 
telling them to be good and not watch me too closely. Hbwlish 
"Wampo smiled and said, "Try us." It has always seemed to 
me unwise for a man to say, "lam honest. ' ' Any rogue can 
say as much and would probably do so. That is not the test 
of honesty. Honesty, like love, speaks out in service which 
does not lie. So, you will be able to form a correct judgment 
when I leave, whether what I have done shows me to be honest 
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or dishonest. Let me ask these people who have so much con- 
fidence in their eyes, if they have seen nothing in the last two 
or three weeks to cause a suspicion that some secret work was 
going on here, against their interests 1 Did they see those two 
nicely dressed gentlemen, one from Portland and the other 
from Walla Walla, hanging around here and soliciting private 
interviews with me, in fact, playing the agreeable 1 Some one 
answered in the affirmative. Do you know what they wanted 1 
Antoine answered, ' ' Yes, all of us know. ' ' 

' ' How did you know it — I never told anybody ? ' ' 

' ' I learned it from Mr. Flippin, and you know, Mr. Daven- 
port, that I speak Indian," said Antoine. 

"What did you learn from Mr. Flippin?" 

"Why, that they offered to give you $1,000 to exchange 
the annuity goods for the same amount in yards, etc., delivered 
at this place free of cost. ' ' 

' ' These people knew of that and yet had no doubts as to my 
honesty ? ' ' 

Antoine answered: "Why should they have, after hearing 
the compliment they paid you * They said to Flippin, ' Daven- 
port is a tender-hearted d — d fool that does not know which 
side of his bread is buttered.' " 

I remarked that those gentlemen had no good reason for 
denouncing me so roughly, for I never intimated once to them 
that their proposal was not straight business. When thej 
made it I asked them for a full explanation of how they pro- 
posed to do, and they gave it without reserve, viz : that they 
would take a transcript of the invoices of the annuities in 
store and return the same number of blankets and shawls, 
yards of satinettes, linseys, calicos, etc., so that the issue of 
annuities could go on just the same as though no substitution 
was made. They said, "Of course, the goods we will furnish 
are not so good, the blankets are not so heavy and the cloths 
are not so valuable or there would be nothing in the ex- 
change." They pressed the matter, saying it was a plain 
business proposition that would profit me more than a year's 
salary and they would make something out of it too. 
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' ' Yes, I see ; but there are some objections to it. In the first 
place, though the goods here are of the best quality, they will 
hardly suffice to keep the Indians, especially the women and 
children, comfortable during the cold weather, and if I should 
substitute five-pound blankets for eight-pound, light woolens 
for those more substantial, porous shawls for those close 
woven, there would be, undoubtedly, considerable suffering 
before spring." They replied that a blanket is a blanket, a 
shawl is a shawl, calico is calico and linsey is linsey to an 
Indian. "Perhaps," said I, "that an Indian is not an expert 
in the dry goods business, but would they not feel the differ- 
ence very sensibly, and how could I help knowing that I had 
contributed to their discomfort? Look here," said I, "I will 
not consider the proposition a minute unless you will come 
and stay here where you can be a witness with me to the desti- 
tution and misery the change will bring." 

Antoine broke out with a spluttering laugh and a question, 
"What did they say to your proposition?" 

"Say! Why, they laughed a very different kind of laugh 
from yours, and said, 'We had not thought you so chicken 
hearted. ' Tou are mistaken, said I, it is you who are chicken 
hearted and afraid to come here and face the music with me. 
We parted in a friendly manner, and they acted as though 
they felt cheap, to think they had been beguiled into a full 
explanation of a scheme which they could not deny would 
bring misery to human beings." After this explanation I 
thought proper to speak to them of the annuities which we 
would begin to issue within the next week, and I addressed my 
words to the chiefs of the three tribes, Howlish Wampo, Pierre, 
and Winam Snoot, "You and your people have expressed 
your confidence in my good intentions but you must remember 
that the means placed at my disposal are very limited. AVe 
shall issue all the goods to you, and as near equally as possi- 
ble, but you will be disappointed. There are not enough coats 
and pants for the men and not enough shawls for the women. 
So, after consultation with you and the interpreter, the coats, 
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pants, shawls, etc., have been alloted to those who from age 
and feebleness most need them. All will get blankets, and 
the best ones that are made. Superintendent Eector must be 
credited with getting the best for you, and those purchased 
at Baltimore are equally good. There is another subject I 
wish to speak of, and as I have learned that Mr. Barnhart 
will be returned and I shall not be with you after the first of 
July, I desire to do so now. I desire to impress upon your 
minds the necessity of becoming farmers and, to a limited ex- 
tent, stock raisers, and to assist you in that I shall purchase 
some sets of harness, have the plows kept in order and furnish 
you seed for planting. But for you to work willingly and 
earnestly you must be fully convinced that such a course is 
best for you, in fact, the only one left open for you to travel. 
You often regret that the whites ever came to this country and 
date the beginning of your troubles from the time of their 
coming, but if you will think back and try to get at the truth, 
you must see that your opportunities for a sure and good 
living are better than before. When Lewis and Clark came 
through this country some sixty years ago, when there were 
no whites to bother you and when there were ten times as 
many deer, elk, and smaller game, more fish, camas and cous, 
they found the Indian tribes of Eastern Oregon and Wash- 
ington, yours among the number, hard pressed for a living, 
in fact, so nearly destitute that the explorers had to eat 
dogs. The truth of history is, that Indian tribes in general 
were put to severe trials every winter to supply themselves 
with food. And you should know the causes of such destitu- 
tion. Though you spent more of your time on the banks of 
the river here, of necessity you were rovers. The game was 
in the mountains a dozen miles from here, the fishing grounds 
more than thirty miles in another direction, the camas a score 
of miles in another direction, the cous grounds miles away and 
berries scattered far and wide, and even if all such foods were 
in great abundance and never failed, the loss of time in travel- 
ing about to get near the sources of supply would have kept 
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you poor. But there was not always an abundance ; sometimes 
there was a shortage in nature's productions. You could not 
depend, even then, upon getting a bear or deer when you 
needed it and were reduced nearly to starvation sometimes. 
With a house and barn and stock, a cow giving milk, some 
pigs in the pen, some chickens about the premises, potatoes 
in the cellar and wheat in the bin, you would not be subject 
to any such pinches, if there was not a deer in the mountains, 
a camas root in the swale or a fish in the river. Let me say to 
you that the troubles which you lay to the coming of the white 
man are not so many or so bad as those you had before the 
whites came. I cannot refer you to your history for proof of 
what I say, for you have no history, but tribal wars were 
common then, whereas now there is peace between the tribes 
and very seldom any trouble between the two races. And 
do you know that tribes of men who try to live upon the 
spontaneous productions of the earth, must be at war with 
each other a great part of the time, if they are ever so well 
disposed and peaceable, for they must be continually striving 
against each other for subsistence. They cannot increase 
much in numbers, for there is not game enough to feed them. 
Just think of it in a practical way. A short time ago one of 
your best hunters, Ta-cotus-eeno-wit, borrowed my fine rifle 
to go hunting in the Blue Mountains. He was gone a week 
and did not get a single deer or anything larger than a grouse. 
That week's work on an acre of the Umatilla bottom would 
produce enough to last his family a year. A great part of 
this reservation is the best land in the country and is capable 
of supporting ten thousand people. You number about a 
thousand and can live with the help you get from the Govern- 
ment, better than your white neighbors." 

Owing to delay in forwarding blankets bought of the Wil- 
lamette Woolen Mill Company in Salem, the issue of annuity 
goods to the three tribes did not take place until late in De- 
cember, when fortunately the weather was quite mild for this 
climate. Most of the goods, which were of excellent quality, 
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were bought in Baltimore in 1860, at low prices shipped 
around the Horn, and had been lying in boxes and bales at 
the agency for a year or more. In 1862 they had more than 
trebled in value, an excellent increase, but a circumstance 
wholly unimportant to the Indian, whose privations could not 
be compensated by any advance in price of consumable goods. 
Why they had not been distributed at the proper time I 
never knew. 

The census showed the numbers of each tribe in four 
classes, men, women, children under ten, and those over ten 
not married. Of the Walla Walla tribe, the only one of 
which I have record evidence before me, there were 91 men, 
121 women, 67 children under 10, and 45 over ten, a total of 
324. It may be interesting to know that these 324 Indians 
received 122% pairs of blankets, 56 yards of saved list blue 
cloth, 73 cotton flag handkerchiefs, 78 large and small blanket 
wool shawls, 922 yards of calico, 90 yards of turkey red calico, 
716 yards of blue drill, 327 yards of ticking, 161 yards of satin- 
ette, 494 yards checks, stripes and plaids, 301 yards of plaid 
linseys, 450 yards unbleached domestic, 153 yards of brown cot- 
ton duck, 59 twilled flannel shirts, 111 hickory shirts, 14 Can- 
adian belts, 108 pairs of woolen socks, 3,017 skeins cotton 
thread, 277 skeins of linen thread, 277 gross agate and bone 
buttons, 3 yards of cotton stripe, 22 satinette coats, 23 pairs of 
satinette pants, 51 wool hats, 49 caps, 32 tin pans of 2 quarts, 
36 tin pans of 4 quarts, 26 tin pans of 6 quarts, 16 pairs of 
women's shoes, 65 pairs men's kip brogans, 31 hatchets, 20 
sickles, 21 yawk hoes, and 1,215 plugs of tobacco. 

This has a pretty fair appearance, until we stop to compare 
what is furnished with the most pressing needs of the Indians. 
To the men, 91 in number, are given 59 flannel shirts, 22 
coats, 23 pants, 51 wool hats, 49 caps, and 65 pairs of brogans. 
Consequently, only two-thirds of them could have a flannel 
shirt each, about one in four could have a coat or a pair of 
pants, a little over half would have shoes, and 122% pair of 
blankets to 324 persons is a ridiculously small allowance. No 
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doubt, the good men who negotiated the treaty with these 
Indians meant well and intended to be exact and practical in 
stipulating that so many thousand dollars should be given to 
them in annuities, but they could not have hit upon a plan, 
if indeed they can be accused of having a plan, which would 
be more productive of discontent than the one adopted. That 
$20,000 was to be given to the three tribes in annuities 
sounded big to the ignorant red people ; and especially was it 
a moving inducement to sign the treaty, after being told that 
six mules would be required to pack the silver dollars to be 
expended for them in clothing, bedding, and other necessaries. 

Although proper explanation was made to them in advance; 
many times during the issue, the proceedings were arrested 
by the necessity of explaining why one man was not given a 
coat, pants, or shoes while others no better or more needy had 
them. As has been seen, there was not enough of each to go 
around and the deficiency was approximately supplied by 
giving to each man or woman the same value reckoned in 
dollars, viz : $19.56 ; to each child under 10, about $5 ; to each 
one over 10, about $10. This was the best that could be done 
and was tolerated by them, though with some grumbling. 

At such rates as the United States Government supplies its 
soldiers, the allotment as above stated would have supplied 
every man, woman and child with a good suit of clothes, and 
a pair of three-point blankets to each man and woman. 
Really, the worst part of the annuity business was the uncer- 
tainty as to what kinds of goods would be furnished, and at 
what time, if at all. The Indian, like the white man, is a 
provident animal and lays up supplies, in the temperate zone, 
for the winter, or for such time as spontaneous nature is 
barren of fruit. He knows when the stream will not yield 
him fish, when the soil does not furnish edible roots, when the 
bushes carry no berries, and the season of the year when 
game is not to be taken, and fills those vacancies from the 
bountiful periods which seldom fail, but lo ! the poor agency 
Indian never knows what or when to expect from the promises 
of his guardian. 
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If demoralization of these wards had been designed by the 
Government, it is doubtful if the scheme to accomplish it 
would not have given better satisfaction to them than the past 
treatment by political Indian agents. 

One episode was quite unexpected and rather amusing. 
Susan, a Walla Walla woman, wife of a half-breed, Alex 
McKay, sister-in-law of the interpreter, Antoine Placide, ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction in earnest words to the interpreter, 
who jollied her for being a grumbler. At that time I knew 
nothing of her social relations in her tribe, but during my 
absence in Portland an acquaintance had been formed with 
my wife, who esteemed her highly. In every community 
there is always some one, and generally a woman, whose innate 
tendency impels her to assist those who are by nature or mis- 
fortune incompetent to care for themselves. This busy-body 
seems to act as though divinely commissioned to explore the 
recesses of society in search of misery and of those in want — 
widows and orphans, the lame, the halt, the blind— and bring 
their destitution to the eyes and ears of those who ought to 
help. Such a person was my wife in the community where 
she lived; such, too, was Susan McKay among the lowly red 
people of the reservation. Indeed, could humanity survive 
among any people wherein the divine spark of love is extinct ? 

After receiving her goods, Susan called to see my wife, who 
expressed much surprise at the smallness of her allotment, 
and said, "Why, Susan ! You have given away more than that 
since I came, and you have a half dozen little waifs on your 
hands at present. Come and let us see what there is among 
the Indian goods any how. ' ' Presently my wife came through 
the room and after looking among the cloths took a bolt of 
calico and one of linsey and strode out. Silence reigned, as 
no one seemed to know what that meant. At length, Antoine 
broke it with a loud laugh, and an ejaculation of, "Mr. 
Davenport, those two women will break you up." "All right, 
Antoine, if that breaks us, we will buy of the sutler." That 
evening the two women were busy ; the sewing machine was 
humming, and the orphans were soon clothed. 
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Late in January of the year 1863 a very virulent type of 
measles was somehow introduced among the Indians of the 
Umatilla Reservation and carried off in the next three months 
a great part of the children under six years of age. The 
agency physician seemed to have no success in treating it, and 
laid his failure to the nursing or co-operative treatment which 
parents insisted upon in every case. The Indian's venerated 
custom of a hot steam bath, followed by a cold douche or 
plunge into the ice cold water of the river, was followed by a 
speedy collapse of the vital powers of the infant. Almost 
every day a funeral procession passed on its way to the bury- 
ing ground upon the bluff, and though unattended by the 
outward signs of woe, common to enlightened people, the 
sight was inexpressibly sad. More doleful, in truth, than the 
hearse with its sable plumes and the slow-moving funeral 
procession indicative of civilization's grief, was the little 
squad of half-clad mourners bearing a-foot to the grave a 
rude pine box containing the body of one whose loss to them 
was as sore a trial, perhaps, as the Anglo-Saxon feels when 
death enters his household. To those accustomed to the 
comforts of highly progressive society, the destitution of bar- 
baric tribes seems to deepen the mournful feeling occasioned 
by death, and I frequently queried whether the pangs of 
separation were as sharp and poignant to the Indian as to us. 
Answering from all outward appearances, I should say yes. 
They do not forget their places of interment, and they ener- 
getically refuse to leave the country where their loved ones 
are buried. I had been a witness to many scenes of mourning 
and had heard, as I supposed, all the agonizing tones of which 
the human voice is capable in times of grief, but the saddest 
and most heart-rending wail I ever heard came from an Indian 
woman kneeling by the side of her dead husband. It seemed 
as though every human aspiration and hope had been utterly 
extinguished. 

What effect religion may have in ameliorating the pains of 
the bereaved, I know not, for, unlike his white brother, there 
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is no red man devoid of a belief in a future state of existence, 
and, consequently, no opportunity is afforded for truthful 
comparison. And differing, too, from believers in orthodoxy, 
the unconverted aborigine has no permanent hell, and pictures 
to himself a heaven wherein his chief delights on earth are to 
be more enjoyable and extended. 

The Catholics had been more successful in proselyting 
among the three tribes than other denominations, and Father 
Mesplie, in his occasional visits, had quite large meetings. 
Howlish Wampo and his numerous relatives were members of 
Mesplie 's church, and being wealthy, contributed much to 
the cause of his religion. Old Stickas was one of Dr. Whit- 
man's converts, and of course a Presbyterian, of whom ex- 
Senator Nesmith said, "If there ever was an Indian who 
could be said to have a proper conception of the Christian re- 
ligion, I think Stickas is the one. ' ' 

At the time of my agency, Stickas was quite old, though not 
at all in a mental decline, and it was his custom to visit my 
house, seemingly with no other purpose than to talk upon 
his favorite subject, the duties of Christians and the joys of a 
future state. Dr. Whitman must have taught him through an 
interpreter, as Stickas could not speak English and but a few 
words of Chinook, which was understood by all the coast 
tribes and quite commonly spoken by the early white immi- 
grants to the Northwest Coast. The Walla Walla dialect was 
the one used by the agency Indians, as all the three tribes 
were conversant with it ; the Cayuse language, quite different 
from the other, having become a dead language to the younger 
members of the Cayuses. 

Without undervaluing the efficacy of Dr. Whitman's teach- 
ings and example, I should say, from an outside inspection of 
Stickas, that nature did the principal part in Nesmith 's 
unique aboriginal Christian. Evidently he was a pure-blood 
Indian, but a very rare specimen of his race ; not, however, on 
account of extraordinary force or fervor, although he did not 
lack in physical proportions and when young was, no doubt, 
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noted for strength, activity and endurance; but in him the 
distinctively animal did not stand out so obtrusively as in 
the so-called typical Indian. Though not deficient in courage, 
he was no war chief. The kindly qualities of human nature 
were in the ascendant. No one could see his regular and well- 
formed features, his kind and intelligent eye, his tall and 
symmetrical figure, showing the deliberative gentleman in 
every movement, and hear his mild and persuasive voice, with- 
out being impressed with the possibilities, too generally 
doubted and denied to the red man. I first met him in August, 
1851, when he piloted us on a new road across the Blue Moun- 
tains, and my father said then, ' ' There is a good man without 
regard to color or accident of birth." 

In March, our daughter, about six years old, was taken with 
measles and successfully treated according to the hydropathic 
system of practice. By the time she had recovered my wife 
was taken and passed safely through by the same method. In 
neither case was the agency doctor called, a circumstance 
which challenged the attention of all those who had children 
to be saved, and a deputation of Cayuses, headed by Howlish 
Wampo, came to ascertain our manner of treatment. During 
my wife's sickness, two Indian women, Susan McKay and 
Wash Mary, had assisted me in watching and nursing, and 
calling them to her aid, my wife went to the wigwam of Yellow 
Hawk and treated his twin boys successfully. After that, the 
two Indian women saved all of whom anything was known. 
Whether this lesson bore permanent fruit, I cannot say, and, 
if not, the Indians are not peculiarly inapt or unretentive, for 
white people allow such practical demonstrations to escape 
them. In this connection I might mention that when my wife 
left the agency in the latter part of April there was such a 
scene as I never witnessed under similar circumstances in any 
civilized community. Her so-called barbarian acquaintances 
of both sexes assembled to bid her good-bye and their expres- 
sions of sorrow by tears and lamentations affected her most 
deeply. Talk of Indians being stoical; such terms do not 
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apply. She was surrounded and held fast by men and women 
unwilling that she should leave. 

In one night of the month of February, snow fell to the 
depth of eighteen inches in the Umatilla Valley, and was con- 
siderably deeper on the Blue Mountains, so that travel was 
prevented for a few days. One man, on his way to the Grande 
Ronde Valley, with several teams loaded with merchandise, 
was camped near the agency the night of the snowfall, and, 
being unable to proceed, applied to me for permission to store 
his goods in one of our buildings until travel could be re- 
sumed. Permission was freely granted and the large carpen- 
ter's shop designated for the purpose. Mr. Henry, the car- 
penter, superintending the business, reported that a part of 
the freight consisted of case liquors and was undecided whether 
it would be consistent with the regulations of the Indian De- 
partment to permit the storing of liquors in the agency build- 
ing. The question being referred to me, I informed the owner 
and Mr. Henry that we were acting in a perfectly proper and 
humane way by affording a temporary refuge to an American 
citizen engaged in legitimate business; that he need not tell 
what his merchandise consisted of, and that so long as he kept 
his liquors in case no question would be asked and no objec- 
tions raised. Before the end of two weeks he resumed his 
journey, and in an hour or two after his departure I learned 
through one of the employees that he had been daily treating 
them and others and that the cook had been pretty drunk 
several times. Feeling quite indignant over such an abuse 
of kindly confidence, I sent the blacksmith and two other em- 
ployees, with instructions to overhaul the infidel and pour out 
his liquors upon the ground, and if he resisted to bring him 
back to the agency. The order was thoroughly executed, and 
without resistance. I regretted to take such a course, but word 
had gone out over the country that the agent allowed liquor- 
drinking at the agency, and something more tangible than a 
denial became necessary to refute the scandal. It is quite 
important for an agent to be truthful and consistent, if he 
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wishes to preserve his authority and influence without ques- 
tion. 

During this same snow, John Meacham, brother of Anson 
B. Meacham, afterwards Superintendent of Indian Affairs for 
Oregon, visited me for the purpose of ascertaining the bound- 
ary of the Umatilla Indian Reservation at Lee's Encampment, 
and especially if I would consider him a trespasser if he should 
put up a tavern on the west side of the little brook at the 
Encampment. My answer was, that the precise place of Lee's 
Encampment, a point in the reservation boundary, was in 
dispute without much prospect of being settled, but I could 
say that while I would avoid unnecessary conflicts with my 
fellow citizens, if his liquor business should give us trouble to 
such an extent as to make an exact location of boundary at 
that place desirable, and he should be found upon the reserva- 
tion, no doubt I would pour out his liquors and confiscate his 
property thereon located. Presumably, this answer was not 
satisfactory to the Meacham Brothers, for next day Anson B. 
came and visited the greater part of the day, agreeing with 
me upon all topics of conversation, and especially was he 
emphatic in declaring himself as good a teetotaler as myself, 
but that a tavern for the accommodation of travelers must 
furnish everything guests called for. As to this, we did not 
disagree, for it was a question to be decided by himself. I 
could not help thinking, however, that his temperance ideas 
were not principles of sufficient weight to offset the profits 
of the trade. As respects locating upon the west side of the 
Encampment brook, I answered him as I had his brother, and 
rather than risk a decision of boundary, they bought the 
stand upon the east side, enlarged it to meet the public wants, 
and the Blue Mountain tavern, known as Meacham, had a 
wide and deserved popularity. 

It has been said by so-called temperance fanatics, that 
liquor is always and everywhere an outlaw, and so far as my 
experience goes, the allegation is a mild and impersonal ar- 
raignment of people who engage in the liquor business. After 
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the erection of the Meacham tavern, there were three places 
on the boundary of the reservation where liquor was sold by 
the drink and by the bottle, and at every place, by some 
means and through the agency of white outlaws, Indians could 
obtain whiskey. The fellow who had a drinking house on the 
Walla Walla road, evidently located there to engage in out- 
lawry and, as narrated in another place, did not escape detec- 
tion and punishment. Swift on the west and Meacham on the 
east of the reservation, both on the main line of travel be- 
tween the white settlements east and west, while intending to 
do a legitimate business, were often the innocent instruments 
of transient outlaws. 

In pursuance of the purpose to change the practice fol- 
lowed by my predecessors, of raising grain and roots to feed 
the Indians, several sets of new harness were bought, the 
plow broken upon delivery was mended, the other four were 
put in running order, and everything in readiness for work, 
as soon as the spring opened sufficiently to permit of farming 
operations. The superintendent of farming and the farmer 
were instructed to become teachers and make it their every- 
day business to go around among the Indians and show them 
how to do things, and as our means were quite limited, to have 
the plows and harness returned to the implement house by 
the user as soon as his work was finished, or delivered to the 
first applicant holding an order from the superintendent. In 
this way no time was lost, and there were no idle tools. And 
the strangest part of the story is, that they were used every 
night, when there was moonlight, during the planting season. 
And this latter statement applies to others than those who had 
some experience in farming operations. 

It will be recollected that the number of acres fenced and 
available for cultivation was insufficient for the wants of those 
desiring to cultivate, and hence there was an earnest contest 
to obtain a piece, even a small lot of the bottom land hereto- 
fore cultivated by the employees of the Government. Com- 
plaints were made that the Cayuses were unduly favored, 
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and at one time serious trouble was feared from that cause, 
but there was an evident explanation; there was not land 
enough to go round, and the Cayuses were the first applicants. 

From my youth I was an early riser and fond of witnessing 
"the daily miracle of morning," and these interviews with 
nature were especially beneficial and delightful at the 
agency. A morning walk up the river bottom, breathing the 
sweet, cool air that came gently down from the mountains 
like a living breath, and viewing the shadows of night scurry- 
ing up the canyons away from the coming Eastern Flame, was 
an invigorating inspiration. In one of these walks I chanced 
to meet an Indian family just arrived from their camp on the 
Too-too-willa, five miles distant, to commence a day's plowing. 
And the sun had not risen ! Let the scoffers think of this, and 
hold their peace. Being desirous of seeing such an Indian at 
work, I halted until he had gone two rounds of his four-acre 
lot. I observed that he had two good horses, a new set of 
agency harness, and ought to be able to do satisfactory work. 
But he was evidently new to the business, although he turned 
a good furrow. Instead of using the lines, his two wives led 
the horses ; an arrangement which saved him some trouble in 
learning to guide the team, though rather trying to the squaw 
that walked on the plowed ground. I called a halt upon that 
kind of proceeding, and, taking the lines, drove around for 
him. Then, giving him the lines, I held the plow around. 
Adjusting a tie in the lines to fit my back, I plowed around 
alone, after which I requested him to take my place, and saw 
him plow several times around nearly as well as an experi- 
enced plowman, at which he seemed much pleased. 

This incident I related, after breakfast, to the superin- 
tendent, who assumed that the Indian had gone back to his 
squaw lines. He went to see, but came back acknowledging 
that he had been a false prophet. 

To encourage the Indians and prevent inferior methods, 
the employees were empowered to give rewards to those 
skillful and obedient to instructions. 
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It was generally understood, from official reports of indus- 
trial conditions pertaining to the Indians of the Umatilla 
Agency, that what they were doing under governmental su- 
pervision and so-called assistance, was the first feeble efforts 
on their part to get a living by tilling the ground; but I 
learned that the common impression was entirely erroneous. 
I recall that in August, 1851, those Indians bartered to the 
immigrants, en route, green peas, potatoes and other vegeta- 
bles. I have no knowledge as to the time or means of their 
beginning such cultivation, but presume that Dr. Whitman, 
as early as 1840, began the work which was really interrupted 
by the Government when it located an agency on the Umatilla, 
more than twenty years later. Certain it is that the best and 
largest and most available part of the alluvial land was 
usurped by the agents, with the best intentions probably, but 
resulting in converting into lookers-on those who had been, 
for at least twenty years, cultivators of the soil. 

On my return from the afore-mentioned walk, I visited a 
little patch of alluvial, maybe an acre in extent, completely 
enclosed by a natural hedge of willow, alder and balm, matted 
together with briars and underbrush, growing in a narrow 
channel, formed by overflow of the Umatilla River. In this se- 
questered spot, some half-dozen old and cast-off women, called 
by the Indians, low-ee-ii, had pitched their conical tents, con- 
structed of poles and whatever they could get for a covering — 
pieces of rawhide with the hair on, fragments of tent cloth 
thrown away by the immigrants or soldiers, old blankets, 
shawls, or almost anything that would contribute to shelter 
their wrinkled skins and pinched bodies. 

Let no one smile, either through pity or disdain, at such 
apparent want and evident isolation. Firewood in abundance 
was at their hand, in the dead branches of trees studded too 
closely to maintain their verdure in the irrigated trough 
wherein they grew, and which furnished pure water, as well 
as trout and salmon that an opulent city-bred epicure might 
desire in vain. And that stoneless patch of black alluvial, 
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every foot of which was cultivated by hand, yielded them 
everything which the unperverted human appetite might 
crave. Vegetables, roots and fruits in profusion, and some 
for sale to yield them in moderation of the white man's 
delicacies for the table, flour, sugar, coffee, besides clothes to 
cover their nakedness. 

Poor old squaws ! Cast off when they were no longer able 
to perform the demanded drudgery or young enough to stimu 
late the waning, fleshly desires of their lords; need any one 
pity them 1 No, indeed ; for I perceived that, so far as rational 
existence and happiness concerned them, they were in a most 
enviable position. 

Independent, self-sustaining, mutually assisting, time foi 
rest and recreation, what more could these faded flowers of an 
unprogressive race need? Surely, in all their lives, they had 
not been so free in body and mind as then, albeit the rapturous 
days of youth had long since departed. And while they were 
shrunken in body, their sympathies were expansive as in 
youth, and if Goethe's famous apothegm be adopted as truth, 
maybe their altruism had increased with their years, for along 
with them, and clinging to them like the ivy to the leafless 
oak, were four homeless girls from eight to twelve years of 
age, the veritable flotsam of barbarism, they had picked up 
and brought to their asylum. 

And while upon this topic, it is well enough to remark con- 
cerning the habit of those Indians and other tribes, of "marsh- 
ing" (ejecting) their wives when, from age or other cause, 
they cease to be profitable or attractive] Presumably this is 
analogous to the enlightened white man's divorce court, 
though rather more one-sided, as the "marshing" is by the 
male who has the muscle to support his orders. 

Many Indians keep their aged and worn wives, but take 
younger ones to supplement the former's deficiencies. In 
many such instances the supplanted wives, from choice, be- 
come hangers-on to affectionate relatives or betake themselves 
to the society of the low-ee-ii. 
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It is nothing new under the sun, whether in societies called 
civilized, enlightened or barbarous, that the principal victims 
of abnormal social conditions stoutly resist any project of 
reform. 

At the South, the "poor whites," whose non-progressive 
condition could not be remedied while negro slavery remained, 
were the chief defense and support of the institution and re- 
sisted every attempted emancipation. 

Among the North American Indians, custom made the In- 
dian woman a veritable slave. She was the worker ; the male 
was the drone. A great part of the service necessary to clothe 
and feed the family was performed by her. He might kill 
the game and catch the fish, but all, after that, was done by 
the woman. Preparing the skins for clothing, making the 
garments, cleaning, drying and storing the meat, picking the 
berries, digging the roots, moving the camp and erecting the 
lodges; gathering, breaking up or cutting and carrying the 
fuel, and much more, fell to the lot of the woman. Is it to be 
wondered at that she was old and worn in body, while young 
in years? Humane agents of the government frequently 
undertook the task of remedying such inequality, but gener- 
ally with little success, for the reason that the squaws rejected 
any proffered assistance that would detract from the dignity 
of their husbands. 

Fuel, consisting of fagots and the fallen limbs of trees, 
broken up by the squaws with stones or over their knees, was 
carried by them in large conical baskets, supported on their 
backs and held there by straps or thongs passing over their 
shoulders and across their foreheads, a service which was very 
trying and destructive to them. 

This custom General Joel Palmer, when agent at the Siletz 
in the year 1872, tried to abolish, and it was really amusing to 
witness the indignation of the human beasts of burden, that 
the agent should compel their male relatives to use the depart- 
ment wagons and teams to haul wood like white men. One 
brave, to show General Palmer how his order was appreciated, 
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dressed up in war paint and feathers and accompanied his 
squaw to the woods, where she filled her basket with fagots, 
high above the brim, and hoisting it upon her back, passed 
the agent's house, her husband dancing around her and 
uttering war whoops to attract attention to this spectac- 
ular protest against an innovation degrading to aboriginal 
society. In company with General Palmer I was a witness to 
the scene, and so far as we could observe, the carrier of the 
burden was equally exultant with her far more powerful 
master. Such an incident broadened our vision as to the 
philosophy of conservatism in humanity, but it did not deter 
the agent from enforcing his edict by lectures, reprehensions 
and rewards. He summoned all the Indians in council and 
with the help of the doctor explained the evil effects of such 
burden-bearing upon the health and happiness of the Indian 
woman, the principal victim, and how through her the welfare 
of the whole family was injured by sickness, impoverishment, 
and premature death. The most effective weapon, however, 
the agent could wield against the custom was in the shape of 
rewards — to the squaw, a new fire-red dress, to compensate for 
her wounded pride ; to the buck, an extra allowance of annuity 
goods commensurate with his loss of dignity by hauling wood. 
If we want to succeed in reforming whites or Indians, selfish- 
ness must be pitted against selfishness. 

At the Umatilla, agents found the same hindrances to im- 
provement, and while the males might be brought to the plow 
and harrow, gardening was the work of the female, as it 
probably had been, notwithstanding the teachings and example 
of Dr. Whitman. The principal hindrance to agricultural 
pursuits by the American aborigines lay in their false notions 
of honor and consequence attaching to the male. He was, 
first of all, a warrior, a brave, a hunter of wild and dangerous 
animals; a differentiation perfectly natural and necessary in 
the militant state, for the male of all species is physically 
stronger, more combative and hence more courageous than the 
female. Such was the inevitable sex-caste among primitive 
peoples, and it lingers among the most advanced ones. 
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Woman's sphere ! Man's sphere ! How natural the sound ! 

The uncivilized man thinks the female should do all things 
not in the heroic sphere, which service he disdains as beneath 
the dignity of a warrior. The civilized man thinks voting and 
holding office is outside of woman's sphere, because she is not, 
by natural aptitude, a warrior ; and voting and holding office 
are antecedent concomitants of war. 

Really, what is the difference, except in circumstances of 
application? The sentiment is the same, the caste of sex, 
which, in the case of the Indian, has been a destructive fatal- 
ity. If he had not been too proud to stoop from the heroic, 
there was nothing in the way of his becoming an agriculturist 
and therefore civilized. 

From the earliest accounts, we learn that the squaws were 
cultivators of vegetables and fruits. Away in advance of civil- 
ization, travelers found corn, melons, potatoes, etc., raised 
probably in imitation of the whites. But agriculture, to be 
successful as a dependence for a living, must be a vocation 
and cannot be confined to the female sex. What would be- 
come of it among the whites, if the male's sphere held him 
aloof from the drudgery of farming? 

The first and most important thing to be done when the 
Federal Government commenced the agency business, was the 
eradication of the sex-caste, which of course could not have 
been done by compulsory methods, but by the stimulus of 
rewards. 

Among the North American Indians the governmental auth- 
ority for the punishment of offenses against persons or prop- 
erty, was exercised by the chiefs of the tribes ; and if we are 
to credit the accounts of those in a position to know, criminal 
offenses were quite as rare in such rude societies as among 
more advanced peoples. But after the establishment of the 
agency system, which was, at best, an imperfect effort to 
change nomads to resident tillers of the soil, the morals of the 
Indians rapidly declined. And there were very good reasons 
for this retrogression. Philosophically speaking, and in the 
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aggregate, their environment had changed and they were not 
adapted to it. Although the Federal Government attempted 
no interference with the social and governmental habits of 
the tribes, of necessity the authority of the chiefs was weak- 
ened. The Indian agent was the dispenser of a government 
more powerful than chiefs whose subjects felt if they did not 
see a diversion or division of sovereignty. In fact, the agent 
and the chiefs must have co-operation based upon an unde- 
fined and undefinable understanding, which in the nature of 
things, created an observable departure from the old tribal 
order. The dullest "buck" could perceive that there had 
been a change, in which he had lost consideration and conse- 
quence with his chief, who had formerly relied upon the 
countenance of his people as a source of his authority. In 
many instances, and quite naturally, too, the agent sought to 
secure a peaceful administration by treating the chiefs "hand- 
somely," thus establishing what Mr. L. D. Montgomery (be- 
fore quoted) named the "subsidy plan" of running an Indian 
agency, which was fatal to any general improvement. It 
really separates the chief from his people by destroying the 
reciprocity of sentiment and feeling which must exist between 
ruler and people in all governments which are tolerable. 

During my term at the Umatilla, the chiefs of the three tribes 
were powerless as rulers of their people. The subsidy plan 
had produced social disintegration and had substituted noth- 
ing as a menace to evil-doers among themselves. I had 
observed this soon after my arrival and talked with Howlish 
Wampo, HJomely, and Stickas, of the propriety of having a 
governmental organization of all the Indians to promote their 
peace, but they felt their impotence even to assist. 

At length, some time in March, 1863, a most attroeious 
murder was perpetrated at the camp of the Umatillas, by one 
of the young bloods of the Walla Walla tribe. He had been 
drinking at Swift's, a trading post located where Pendleton 
now stands, and passing with his comrade towards home, he 
committed a nameless assault upon a Umatilla woman, whose 
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brother came to her assistance. This timely and praiseworthy 
act so enraged the criminal that he plunged a knife into the 
bowels of the dutiful brother, who suffered excruciatingly 
until his death several days afterwards. 

I visited him several times, in company with the post doctor, 
my wife, and old Stickas, and then sternly resolved to organ- 
ize a system for the punishment of criminals. A day or two 
after the burial, I called a general meeting and stated to it 
the urgency of doing something to protect themselves from 
such outlaws. All of the chiefs and principal men were 
present and there was a general interchange of opinion ex- 
pressive of the need of some kind of restraining government. 
The most noticeable feature of the meeting was the speech of 
Howlish Wampo, whose manner and delivery, to an eye wit- 
ness, were quite impressive. Such occurrences affected him 
deeply and the interpreter said he made a grand speech. I 
could only judge of the substance after it had filtered through 
the brain of an uncultivated half-breed who spoke English im- 
perfectly. It, however, showed that Howlish Wampo had been 
brooding vaguely over the change that had come to his people, 
by the advent of civilization. He engaged in retrospection and 
gave the conditions of the Indians before the whites came ; that 
then crime among them was infrequent and when it did occur 
the chief, with the approbation of his people, promptly pun- 
ished the offender. 

"Now," and he surveyed the audience with a scornful face, 
' ' the chief has no authority ; nobody cares for him ; the young 
scapegraces do not fear that he will try to punish them. The 
red men are not of one mind ; they have lost their heart. ' ' This 
last crime and all that he could recall were caused by the 
white man 's whiskey. " It is the white man that has brought 
our troubles upon us. If he had stayed in his own country, 
there would be no whiskey to inflame the passions of our 
young men and the chiefs would have retained their power. 
Take away the white man and give us back our roots and fish 
and game, then we will be content. ' ' 
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That this speech was favorably received, was evident by 
merely inspecting the audience. I admired it myself from 
its ingenuity, but more from the free, fearless, but respectful 
manner of its delivery. It transported the older ones to the 
halcyon days of youth, and as I looked at aged Stickas, who 
was an attentive and apparently a burdened listener, I queried 
how he would reconcile the reactionist proposition of Howlish 
Wampo with the presence of Dr. Whitman, from whom he 
had received the Christian faith, to him more prized and 
priceless than the spontaneous abundance which fed their 
ancestors. The orator (for I must think of Howlish Wampo 
as an orator) had on his costly cloak, the gift of a military 
officer, and in my reply I included that, with many other 
things he had received from the whites. 

' ' Howlish Wampo, I visited at your camp the other day and 
saw you eating nice biscuit, spread with butter and syrup, and 
drinking coffee with sugar and cream ; you had plates, knives, 
forks and spoons; your family had axes to chop their wood, 
which was hauled on a wagon; your wife was wearing fine 
woven garments and you had on pants, coat, shirt and cloak, 
and none of these comfortable, convenient, and now necessary 
things would you have if it were not for the white man. Just 
think of it ! Take away the things the white man brought you 
and see how you would be left. You would have to give up 
that cloak, your hat, coat, shirt, stockings, and put on skins. 
The fine military saddle and bridle the officer gave you, would 
have to go. There would be no more raised superfine flour 
biscuit and your wife and children would have to go to the 
camas grounds again. You could hunt with bows and arrows 
as of old and expect to get one deer for every section of land, 
but now, with the means the white man has provided, you can 
depend upon getting a hundred times as much meat on a 
section. Now, looking the subject all over, are you willing 
to give up all these good things and the practicability of many 
more from the same source, in order to be freed from the 
white man's whiskey? There is a proper use for whiskey, 
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when that too is an advantage coming from the white man. 
Your young men must not drink it, for that is an abuse. The 
white man's sharp, serviceable knife is good, but it is not 
properly used when you cut each other's throats. You cannot 
go backwards and you had better go forward. Better imitate 
the white man in the matter of law, and have police officers 
and courts, and when one of your number commits a crime 
or misdemeanor, have him arrested, tried and punished. That 
is a better way than to leave such things to the will or judg- 
ment of a chief. ' ' 

Howlish Wampo made no additional remarks, but Stickas 
made an impressive speech, confirming my opinion, and 
offered to assist the agent in organizing a government. 

The carousing, reckless class, composed mostly of young 
men, were very much opposed to any sort of government, and 
the murderer went so far in opposition as to assault Homely 
on his return from the meeting. 

Mr. Barnhart, after fixing up his affairs in Washington, 
returned and resumed his agency at the beginning of the third 
quarter of 1863, so the intended government did not go into 
effect. 

Among the many stipulations contained in the treaty with 
the three tribes at the Umatilla, was one promising a salary of 
$500.00 a year to the head chief of each tribe. Likely, one 
reason for this promise was to secure the influence of the 
chief in making the treaty, and in controlling his people after- 
wards. Whatever the reason in the minds of the honorable 
men who negotiated the treaty on the part of the Government, 
the salary was a good introduction to the subsidy plan and its 
demoralization. When I paid Howlish Wampo's salary for 
the first quarter of 1863, I thought best to explain why the 
Government had agreed to pay it ; that it was not intended as 
a bribe or corruption fund, but for a good and wholesome 
purpose in which his people might be beneficiaries ; that as 
chief of the Cayuses he was expected to spend some time and 
perform active service in overseeing his people, keeping him- 
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self informed as to their condition and wants, and in studying 
how best to distribute and apply the means afforded by the 
Government, as well as to assist in preserving the peace. I 
tried to show him the importance of his position and that he 
could do more to make the reservation system a success than 
the agent. When the chief does all this, he will have richly 
earned his salary and every Cayuse will get his share of it. 
The money paid him was green-backs, and as he held the bills 
in his hands slowly looking them over, he was laughing and 
talking in low tones to the interpreter. "What pleases Howl- 
ish Wampo this morning?" I asked. 

"Why, he says this is the only salary ever paid to him." 

"What! does he say that in earnest?" 

"Yes." 

"Antoine, ask him for me this question: 'Did Agent Barn- 
hart or Mr. Abbott ever pay you any part of your salary?' " 

Howlish Wampo answered, "Way-toh." I understood it 
to mean no, and the interpreter said that Howlish Wampo 
answered in the negative. 

Pierre, or Meanatete, the salaried chief of the Walla Wallas, 
was a pleasant, gabby, drinking, full-blood Indian, who had 
associated with the French traders enough to speak the 
language as it was used by the Canadians, but he had no fol- 
lowing and influence with his tribe, which was controlled by 
Homely, of whom I have spoken upon former pages. Whether 
he or Winam Snoot, the Umatilla chief, had been paid any 
portion of their salaries, I never asked and never learned. 

"How little people in general know of the Indian char- 
acter," I often exclaimed after a nine months' service at the 
Umatilla. Previously, I was full of false notions concerning 
Indians, though I knew or rather judged that the common esti- 
mate was far from the truth. To speak of chastity as being 
more than an exception among Indian women would raise a 
laugh in any American community, and the persons holding 
to such an opinion would be considered very generous or very 
green ; but I found, after a fair inquiry, that unchastity among 
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Indian women is the exception, as it is among the whites, and 
the exceptions were to be met with, as a rule, among those 
families that hung about the towns and made a hap-hazard 
living in contact with civilization. It is well known by critical 
inquirers into the causes of social deterioration of every grade 
that it varies with the intensity of the struggle for existence. 
The stress and tug of living was not so extreme among the 
Cayuses, and the Cayuse women were in the main above sus- 
picion. Eneas 's family of the "Walla Wallas were well-to-do 
farmers, having good log houses, orchards and fields, and the 
girls were chaste and orderly members of the Catholic de- 
nomination. As I have stated in preceding pages, not all the 
Indians, even with what assistance the Government rendered, 
could support themselves upon the reservation, and so from 
necessity, if not from choice, some of the Walla Wallas got 
their support in and about the town of that name, and a part 
of the Umatillas picked up a living along the Columbia Kiiver 
above and below the mouth of the Umatilla. It was among 
such remnants, always hard pressed for a living, that lascivi- 
ous white men learned of the unchastity of squaws. 



